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ABSTRACT 

The future of higher education institutions rests on 
the extent to which they meet the needs of society, A systemic mode 
of planning provides an ongoing mechanism that assures an 
institution's responsiveness to society's changing needs. Achieving 
consensus by appropriate groups regarding environmental assumptions 
that affect an institution is an integral part of the planaing 
process. Sources of such assumptions about environmental factors 
currently affecting higher education include a shift from auantity 
revolution to an equality revolution; a switch from educational 
opportunity for all to educational opportunity for each; a 
spectacular increase of older students; effort to link the world of 
work and the world of education. Market analysis^ or the 
identification of the relationship between the needs of students and 
the way the institution can meet those needs, is another 
environmental source of information useful to planning, it consists 
of a coherent way to plan responses to market conditions. Another 
important step in the development of the planning process Is the 
interface of the budgeting process. The budget is a vehicla for 
communication of details about institutional priorities and 
objectives, and a means for assessing how well the institution 
achieved its purposes. (JEH) 
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ABSTMCT 



Critical as institutional planning is to a college's survival, only a 
small number "have effectively developed a plan, based on sound data about 
themselves and their setting, which is revised at least annually and upon 
which the institution's leadership acts daily" Planning is a primary 
administrative function antecedent to managing and evaluating. A Planning, 
Managing, and Evaluating (FME) system is firmly based on an organizational 
process which strives to gather facts and put them together to produce 
meaning. These facts are linked to the mission and essential purposes of 
the institution and can be aggregated under categories such as (1) admissions, 
(2) financial aid, (3) attrition and retention, (4) instructional programs 
costs, (5) library, (6} faculty productivity and reward structure, (7) per- 
sonnel benefits, (8) new program development, (9) student learning outcomes, 
and (10) budgeting and fund raising. 

Data are the foundation upon which to b-*-*Xd the multi-year institution 
Plan , a document containing a grand design representing intelligent antici- 
pation of activities, events, and experimental observations carefully specified 
in advance to move from one point to another. Data are needed (1) about 
environmental assumptions upon which to base planning; (2) about potential 
clients and utunet societal needs growing out of a needs assessment or market 
analysis /marker: segmentation process; and (3) for managing institutional areas 
as specified above. Probably most Important, however, the data analysis 
process must strive to produce meaning as it relates to efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of relating dollars to institutional goals and objectives. 

I NTRODUCTION 

Shortly after we began to work on our presentation. Bob and I were 
reminded of the minister who had been reassigned to a parish in Texas. Be- 
cause he wanted to impress the congregation, he pulled his best sermon from 
his files. Only one parishioner, a cowboy, appeared in church on Sunday. The 
minister preached the entire sermon. After church the minister asked the cow-* 
boy how he liked the sermon. The cowboy responded, "You know Reverend, each 
night I take a load of fodder down to the watering hole to feed the cattle. 
If only one cow shows up, howerrer, I don't give her the whole load." 

After spending some time zn the presentation and not wanting to give you 
the entire load, we arrived or the following limited, but achieveable objec- 
tives: 

1. To define planning as us- in this paper and list the elements of a 
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comprehansive insti:zutional planning process. 

2. To dascribe tzz bucr:^rlng process and a method for relarl;:::^ fiscal 
resources to lnst±r::;r::ional goals and objactx^/es. 

3. To discuss Zha reJ,£~onship between date and ics use ir rianning, 
management, end CTc ,.ui:tlon (FME) system. 

THE NEED FOR PI^r rZMG 

The future c : arr^ " • ?' ltutlon including :iigrier educatioL . r-^srs on the 
degree to which 1::. zha needr. of the society in which i" ecists. As 

society changes, ni;.rr igher ^-^aucation cfa^^se. If hii^her -uc^Ecion is to 
remain a viable ji^cinrr^ ; .n, it -.rast be respcnsi-vs to cne ae^a^ii ci society. 
The way in which sper^-"' r: collate meets the challenge of b^ir^r responsive 
to societal aeads a ±mcLtion. for the mosz p^rr, of tz3 s: 'c^cication in 
planning: comprehe:^— re, iong-^rsr^e, and syst:esnr«»,« ^ cr: -^-^ as insti- 
tutional plaxming s. colleg.^s survival, however, only "cry small 
oiaafaer "have eff 2c::z-^^i.r develop ^id a plan; based az. sound -d^z- ssout them- 
selves and their se^t\ -^iiicfa revised at '. -asr:. m^uBJ^r; upon which 
the Institution rip acr^ iiiily."^ Th^ Ofcio Cit:i^Hn*=? T^k Force 
on Higher Educaz^Lon"^ .j::::^ Ohi; Lcard of Zasrnzrss Masi":: Jlar. identify 
paramount goals zr** r ^ver:,^ a-:iructur^ cz higher cidnr^T^a and call 
^or a shift frc- ,....ic< '^^rlci.tz rroducrl^. cf iii£ir.t:r.r r_r: once every 
:lve years to c ™^ -;:o'j^ systgrr.i*: ::Lr)de ox •l.^miaz: 

rLA2INING DEFINE r 

^Zhat is plTimi: t7c=. p"-, r^rring "..•nadequ. ne i'or -rrp'^^ssing the 

ie range of ennoiiL«^ csncspt^ The does dif ".isnriate be- 

-OT^erely takijii: scz^i :.haugi:ir of zhe. Il' n te ccr^^eq-uence^ cf a single, 

^^Hpife act or ac~inrzl:iv; f cr all th::: varisDls throczhour the i^'-year period 
of lajiiing a man- ~ -loon and rezuminr "z^z. safely to earch. In curriculum 

pLanr:=ig the wrtL; ^ ^iiie -ame whether we ^esr. (1) specifying a sfngle criterion- 

"?£er:2nced ofajc^tl:,T£ .:::r . student z:d deffi3nsm:3,te or (2) the arrii.ylng of the 
:"..r=sands of ob^^^^^-'ir^i^ r::: pessary to dement r.: r^^e competence in crder to earn 

^ -Egree or (3' rr - ^^ for all the vsrrilsiLBS throughout a Tralti-year period 

cf developing an:i ^i-^^-^sting a new str..:rt?jy for the preparszi^-^n of pro- 
fessionals as in -c ar t^rr y^based teacher ediication* 

Some planning is3^ characteristic and pervasive behavior of all hximan 
beings axad organisa^tiSTt^ * it is the hallmark of xAat we call rationality. 
If wa ware to draw ^ Jli-s; to represent the possible range of ways an organi- 
zation might m*ike irsr decisions, one end ox it could be called Ad Hoc and 
the other end rlanni^^ . I-i the Ad Hoc nsda, decisions are made one-fay-one 
according to the mocc judgment of tiie crrision maker(s), unrestrained 
by plan or even preca^smrs. In the Pl^^^c xode^ every decision is wholly 
constrained by a prHT±:us:Ly adopted pl^n* Ihere are, in practice, few 
examples of these perfect extremes. Sonessnera between these two extremes 
is where most organizaiions are in their piLaming. - 
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Plaon: ag is primary .id=f=i_£trativ j:. ±=icCion antecedent to implementing, 
coordinati- - and ev£LJ-..2.:iS5,. ^ compr&:isn=:ive planning process has several 
elements. "irsc, tresxe --s = planning rr-rzjcol. Scne person (s) at an in- 
stitution ve respansibl—irr fcr planr.,'..-r various aspects of the insti- 
tution am .ley will. lolLov same procec'-=s in doing -whatever it is they will 
do. Eow^~L:ir do whatever -iisy do should follow an agreed-upon set of steps. 

Seccr.-.." there ii the need to develor -l planning structure. Most in~ 
stitutioE have soEe scrt of structure r— coordina: :ng the ongoing activities 
of the iis^ticution. I5i2 rt=rucr:ire may be ruite simy wzch a minimum number 
of persQz-: pHrrici?ari=.i iji chi decisionrsi^king proc-ss, cr it may be quite 
complex iirr'c-ving £. aaaier of —£vxaw co mr i tees and several levels of review 
boards. rT-fer.rdl^ss: of cs-^isxity , there -zzzst be sons scmuture for planning. 

Thirr . iisre^u?t ii£ ^"se way for star±ig and aci^aying consensus by 
appropriate g^zsgz .on gas^-=antr-E.L asscrmtfons about c ;ie institutions-. 
Environc -jatal issunyticms s-e bocn internal and erjctema- co the institution. 
Internal enviranme - ::J. assu^ciccis cut acrcES every asn:::.-t of the institution, 
including program, --rtc^- -fs , instrtictions-I program cosr:::;, and fund raising 
External enviraniEinr^J. --.asutirsti.^ir^j includis such thin^~ societal needs, 
economy, legi^_at-> tssudates ^rJ st-te scrport. Th-.=5:- ^assumptions are im- 
portant in de-elopix: zi^s. alteru-'-iva stens-rios most .__3_t to emerge in th- 
next five to _1 -»a=3. 

Environnenii.1. sissnnpciors. are an i art-. ^ -l part cf . .tta planning proces;, 
particularlv for sir-aiicai ishcation. .Ii=ciriical edutt—rr. prepares person-^ 
for "middle' nanpowe pos£U=ict3- -t segment cf the manrz-ar spectrum which 
lies between ch= rst^^izei rrcf -.jsicns ^ rhe one hant zxiz the manual tracH:-E 
and crafts on -iertsiuer term sub-i:aac a number ti c— :es of persons 
such as paras rofescii^l. fismipcefessior^., subprof ess^ona-, technician, 
foreman, midcle aatscttntui, engineering aiie, and even some, highly skilled 
crafts and trades. EducatlcoalLy, the =idcle manpower occ-»rations require 
education anc tra±=r:s bey.nd liigh schod. tut not to the le-ral of the 
baccalaureate dagr==. 

There are niaerous ct envixcrsaental assumptions. Statements 

about the general - --.ctticr. oi l*:tgher snit^ation include (1) a shift from _ 
quantity revolutiti: := ^ eiraaiity revc-^xion,- (2) a switcr. from educatxonal 
opportunitv for zc ""ec^.-u 'tonal opportunity for each",- (3) a spectacn_ar 
increase of older stur;«-.cs,- W ^ effort to link more closely the 

world of work and the ^ rl,- cf education. « Environmental assumptxons rela .a 
to career education, cot— education, life-long learning,^ and systems 
for measuring educational i.;^cc-rlisk2ents. In the recent a-dress by Robert 
E. Kinsinger, Vice President of che h.K, Kellogg Foundatior. several inter- 
esting changes ware ftt'ic^.st;.'^^ 

1. Postsecondarv ei;u=LS,i;ra will modify even further its former 

preoccupation — tt-^ educational needs of youth and increase 
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dramSitically ics responsibility for providing lifelong edu- 
cational opportunities. 
2. Tie procedure for mea^rlng educational accomplishments will 
change in dramatic ways. The system of amassing largely time- 
related academic units to reach, the required total for a 
degree will yield to different output measures related to 
Isvels of compet^cy in reference to designated bodies of 
knowledge and sets o£ skills. 

Technological advancements are recorded In numerous sources and are essential 
in keeping the cuyriculun content current. 

A method for specifying goals is also Integral to planning. This in- 
cludes a methodology for (1) generating goal statements; (2) sorting, cate- 
gorizing and prioritizing these goals; (3) refining the goals into specific 
objectives and noting intert'elationships among them; and (4) specifying the 
relevance of goals and objectives to the support base of personal, physical 
and fiscal rasources. Goals and objectives can be intramural or interm ural. 

Enviroirrental assumptions are a source of goals and objectives. Goals 
can be obtained from naeds assessment or market analysis . Market analysis 
consists of obtaining detailed information about markets or market segments 
served or unserved by the institution. Market analysis is an organized 
effort to identify the relat;ionship between specific needs and the ways the 
institution meets or could meet thsa. Market analysis is, in its simplest 
description, a more coherent way to plan our responses to environmental con- 
ditions. Another source of goals and objectives is a critical analysis or 
diagnosis of the students presently served by the college and its current 
curriculum offerings. 

When goals have been stated and prioritized, a program is developed 
for each goal labeled a high priority. This stage of the planning process 
should yield a plan of action for each high priority goal. The plan of 
action should include specific objectives stated in the form of intended 
outcomes, a sequence of activities and events to lead from one point to 
another, and a time-line for reaching the goal. There should also be some 
plan for monitoring progress and evaluating the outcomes of the process of 
reaching the goal as well as the ixopact of the goal. 

Sixth,, there should be some formal evaluation protocol for examining 
the comprtihensive planning process. The planning process yields a Plan , 
a document containing a grand design representing intelligent anticipation 
of activities, events, and experimental observations carefully specified in 
advance to move from one point to another. Evaluation of the planning process 
can be accomplished by persons within the organization or by some group 
external to it. (A Comprehansive Planning Process is Displayed in FIGURE 1) 

Planning, however defined, has a foeus on designing and shaping the 
future as opposed to merely changing. Integral to planning are methodologies 
for (1) generating goal statements and standards; (2) sorting, categorizing 
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and prioritizing goals; (3) refining goals, noting interrelationships a: 
them; and (4) specifying the relevance of goals to the support base, A. 
suggested in the preceeding paragraphs, organizations strive Co gather facx. 
and put them together to produce meaning. These facts can be Hggregar^d 
under categories such as (1) admissions, (2) financial aid, (3) attrizlvi; 
and retention, (4) instructional program costs, (5) library casts, (6 SacJ 
productivity, (7) personnel benefits:. (8) new program development, (9; ffuiid 
raising, and (10) student learning c-ancomes, (FIGIHIE 2 is a mndel of :-;., 
relationship of institutional data, The model does not imply rhat dar^ !-ac>k- 
ages are related cnly to other pack£:^s to which there is a cc— lectin: ?J ^ne* 
Rather, the design suggests that mission and purpose are the -.ere for :i: 
institutional goals and that data modules are interrelated wiu:. each : nh;: 
and should be supportive of the inst±tutional goals,) Planning, then, 
critical analysis and requires the development of an analytical capabi,,. 
to collect, array, and analyze a large niimber of variables in an ef±or- 
portray a system of relationships, causality in soms cases, Thh latte 
primary function of the Management Information System. 

Because each institution is unique, it is impossible to list a de 
finitive set of environmental assumptions and institutional goals and 
objectives which any other institution can automatically adopt from e^--^- 
where* In specifying assumptions upon which to base planning. North -1 
Technical College found it useful to develop a list to stimulate thinly 
and to group the assumptions. The list of categories for stating a3s-uic:>ilo:^is. 
is as follows: 



1. 


Assumptions 


about 


2. 


Assumptions 


about 


3. 


Assumptions 


about 


4. 


Assumptions 


about 


5. 


Assumptions 


about 


6. 


Assumptions 


about 


7. 


Assumptions 


about 


8. 


Assumptions 


about 


9. 


Assumptions 


about 


10. 


Assumptions 


about 



Planning assumptions about the societal context in which an ins!-" -on 

exists can focus on such issues of health, energy, transportation, 1: zg 
training, quality of worklife, leisure, credentializing such as licer and 
certification and program and institutional accreditation. Planning 
tions about external agencies can focus on the relationship between . \- jci- 

tution and state and local governance, higher education as a system, .zulation, 

and communication. Planning assumptions about existing and potentia-. '^rams 

include new credit and non-credit programs growing out of needs anal*^ or 

market segmentation studies, use of advisory committees, and instruci:^:- il 

development and support programs. Programs can be defined as new in n:: ^:mt 
format, new in delivery system format such as cooperative programs, nri^w 
in evaluation format such as in competency-based education. 
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project by • .n-i. .^izarican Associsrlon of State Colleges and Universities 
•OSes ^'zi^tal rrrarr z=r societal valu^^ as a way of plsrraing futures and 

::ring^^ piani™:: irrsrcions into foc^c". Tlie project -^ses a cross- influence 

::2tri:: r..z 12 sc r- trends and 12 values to decerr— is loals in 10 areas. 
"^na 1.1 -rrrL£tL„ — are population, govertsnanr , g^ah^ affairs, anvironment , 
^err;;-, ^:-iccTicrr - . and technology, human settl^ner:::: . work, life style, 

:r^er. an., par^:.^ :l2n.« The 12 societal values are ^, freecicr, equality, 

.-..is::irs, -iirsj^-r^rr:- vaiica, pluralism, localism, ethics, =r-^ledge> quality, 
i-^ial^, 3=:^ frrrisv^/rc- 'Hie 10 goal areas Ere finance, dents r rzaarch and 

:::3relopTii=z. -ji ^errice, facilities, faculty, currazula, ^ ->c:::^^:^t;ration, 

r^ourceiL'. ^ U 

Nortr . - -"^ . Tt c^i cal College alsc. developed a ILsC cf c .taaories for 
:::£r::^ing cca. nar .-: cbjsccives (1) as a meaas for stimulaalrg gOc aad objec- 
i:i^r-s acrtcso a ; ,:rr idraiige of areas, (2) zo provide a guicsi fo sa=ilarity of 
f-c^als ana ohj ec -z-'-.-^.c::: f— all departments ^thin the ccrl-Ls^, ad .33) as a 
:;a3:eworic f r e. ^ . -i:±ig dollars to goals and objectives: a 3 taaa aollege. 
^ -^Ist c:' zarrr i^ai Goals and Objecti-res is as follows: 



ZJC "iH '-IZS FOR SPECrFTIHG GOALS AND OBJECTITIS 

1, Hiis:^nN Ai'iiZL^Msrr 

a. 1' 'zmczs. -:aderscanding of mission statement with - — the callage 

b. Vrasaota aiderstanding of mission statement outside the college 

c. *3aiilaaa:aa: mission attainment (assiniptions , goa_3 and objectives, 
ab liars goals) 

d. Develop rsans to evaluate mission attainment 
2 ?U:Tr lONAL R£.^lGNSHrPS 

a. Identify agencies and organizations 

CD Scaool sysaems 

C2) Bi^^iness and industry 

*3) Servaxe organizations 

(4) Acarsditation associations 
bo De^/elop pclicy and procedures 

c. Specify sarategy for pursuing positive funcrrrTnal relationships 
QlAIZTATIVZ D£EI10VEMENTS 
a. Academic Programs ' 

CD Curriculum content and content formats 

(2) Alternative teaching strategies and tecaaiques 

(3) Alternative ways for evaluating competeaiaies 

(4) "Minimum competency standards 

(5) Interdisciplinary considerations 
?. Student Services 

Cl) Define comprehensive services In light of anntemporary needs 
C2) Analyze wnat exists in light of contempors^ needs 

(3) Diagnose needs of students 

(4) Link institutional resources to diagnosed student needs 
c Institutional Management 

Cl) Implement Planning, Management, and Svaluaaion (PME) System 
C2) Team leadership participatoxry mode of planaing/managemenc 



(3) Review policies., functious, organ^acional structure, ."d 
procedures 

(4) Program cost 5:*;^ysis 
4. MAEKET Ai^IALYSIS 
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b. 


Develop progr^^::^ in relationship to identified needs 




c. 


Sreclfy poller ™c procedures fcr mark^ning (promotina. 


- - 3gr«aIIlS 


d. ■ 


^-.alvze tradici^— -=1 college bou=i £.cudents by school ci. 




e. 


"i-^nrify nou-zr::-iltional client markets 




f . 


2 i-velop strati:.i,;:.^3 to penetrate furth^ar traditional/nc : 


• iraditional 




s -^ tidents 






^^••^elop strac -iciLei to assist or— nizations diagnose trr- 


j.ng needs 








2:^gnose need 






DsivBlop progras 






Allocate resoxrrces 






Affinaative aczlc- , 






-JX RELATIONS 






List the college' sjrajor publics 






Es:amine alterrat:. e '^ays to communicate with publics 






Specify policy anc procedure for systematic cultivation 


of various 




rublics 






I'S.Z SOURCES 




a< 


Specify resource -^azuirements over multi-year time-line 




b. 


Ixamine altemat" funding sources 




c. 


Create policy ar rocedure for pursuing grant smanship 




d. 


Incorporate gra: management into college operations 





A second objective o: :his presentation is to describe the budgeting 
pr >.c:sss and a method for c:-.«ating fiscal resources co institutional goals 
az-: ofa j eccives . 

An iziportant step in ;he development of the planning process is the 
iiiziarface of the budgeting process. The budget is clearly the institution's 
mr^r important and significant statement of resource allocation and use. 
rnrough the budget, the president and the administratior. of the institution 
present an assessment of irhe institution's problems annually and, indeed, 
proposals for dealing with them. Budget is then the vehicle for communicating 
details of the president's assessment and recommendations. The budget is the 
chief instrxjment for forcing and recording executive decisions about insti- 
tutional priorities, objectives the institution should seek, the share of the 
institution's resources that should be dedicated to each area, and how costs 
shoxild be distributed and underwritten. The annual review necessitated by 
the preparation of thca budget also gives the president and Che administration 
an opportunity to weigh the effectiveness of the institution's programs in 
achieving their purposes, and to consider how they might be improved. Skill- 
fully handled, the budget can become an invitation to institutional creativity 
rather than bureaucratic drudgery. The process of interfacing the institu- 
tional budget with the comprehensive academic planning process will be re- 
ferred to as "The Alternative Base Concept." :j^C is a planning/budgeting 
process, a way of relating dollars to the organization's goals and objective^ 
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through Che careful study of alternatives. 

At the offset of the esplanation of this process- let it be clearly stated 
that ABC hudgeciag system must be tailored specif icalZ.7 zo the needs of each 
individual institution. Although the planning princmLes will remain the same, 
each institution must consider a number of factors wrrrrh, in all probability, 
make it different from any other institution. These :i2.c::ors may include: 

1. Varis^tion in organisational structure. 

2. C^irreat institutional decision-making proce^::;. 

3. Hatnration in institutional planning. 

4. Tariation in funding sources. 

5. Significant differences in the planning cal~i:.:ar. 

Within the forsiat of ABC budjjeting, alternative base c™cept is a logical step- 
by-step approach to budget building, which may be adcpc^d with the five pre- 
viotisly mentioned variables. 

In a cliaiate where it has become common folklore ziaz of all our sccial 
institution's most resistance to change, cemeteries 2nd institutions of higher 
learning must surely rank at the top, we are fortuii:>ce to have at hand a 
planning process which is designed to produce change. 

The concept of the ABC budget process is to build a budget by establish- 
ing three alternative btidget bases. The first alternative ii; a continuation 
budgec base, referred to as maintenance level . The alternatives utilized in 
establishment of this base may be to assume no increase from the current level, 
expenditures, specific percentage increase, or a specific percentage decrease 
from current level of expenditures. These altemarives allow the cosr center 
to realign expenditures by object code within specific guidelines. The cost 
center may further elect to reduce expenditures, or to transfer certain 
expenditures into another cost center, as long as totals do not exceed main- 
tenance level guidelines. 

The second major alternative is a reduced budget base, r:ifer:=£d to as 
skeletal level . The concept is for the cost center to rank a series of reduc- 
tions within specified percentage levels from the maintenance le^rel. North 
Central Technical College in the current fiscal year assigned reduction from 
12 to 10% reductions to be developed, ten in all, each representing an 
additional 1% reduction from the maintenance level. These reductions are 
further prioritized so tha: the first level reduction would create the least 
effect on the productivity of the cost center. 

The third major alternative planning tool is called expansion package . 
Expansion package alternative budget base is actually an optional wish list" 
of expenditures put together in packages addressing one or more objectives. 
This approach considers the possibility of additional expenditures beyond 
maintenance level of operation. It is optional in the sense that not every 
cost center may find it necessary to request additional funds. Expansion : 
packages are ranked in order of importance to the cost center. 



Each of the;^ budgets is inter-related in the budget building process 
and yields a :s> nrr^-:'r of alternatives at each stage of the planning process. 
These altemsr^T^ provide both current and future flexibility should plan 
or resources . . altered. 

FIGURE I n^r^bes the ABC budgeting process and indicates the critical 
decision poi — ~ izz -mlch key data elements are essential. Across the top of 
the chart ar£ -zicLlcated the five decision units that interact to produce the 
budget dnrim—T . Although the title of these groupings may vary from in- 
stitution to ixsdtution, their responsibilities within the framework of the 
planning prccr^ss -^rLll be very similar. The cost center is a unit or natural 
grouping of ^rrivities in an institution's operations for which costs ar.e 
collected. These elements or segments are budget units for which expenditures 
are planned. The Academic Council is comprised of division and program 
directors. TTae President's Cabinet consists of the chief executive officer 
of the institution and the institution's three vice presidents - academic 
affairs, stT:r.f?nt services and business and finance. The Board of Trustees 
is the final policy-making group of the institution. 

The Budget Committee is comprised of a cross section of the College. 
Because every faculty and staff member of any given institution is involved 
in the utii±zation of college resources, the entire college community, in- 
cluding student representation, should be involved in fiscal planning. At 
North Central Technical College the Budget Committee was comprised of two 
representatives of the academic council, one faculty member from each of the 
four technical divisions, two representations each from student services, 
classified staff, and the student advisory board, and was chaired by the 
vice President for business and finance. 

The first series of steps involved development of goals and objectives 
by the cost centers, with subsequent review by the Academic Council and the 
President's Cabinet, xd.th final approval by the Board of Trustees. Following 
this final approval, the goals and objectives go to the Budget Committee for 
familiarization, and from the Board of Trustees to the President's Cabinet 
with guidelines for the development of the institutional budget. These 
guidelines will address themselves to: 

1, Maintenance level for cost centers. Prior to furnishing of 
guidelines, basic work is done by the chief fiscal officer 
denoting projected income in '.:he form of parameters indi- 
cating minimum and maximum expected income for the budget 
period. 

2. The President's Cabinet furnishes a guideline for skeletal 
levels so that each cost center will project well within 
the maintenance level projection. 

The cost centers then develop budgets relating dollars to goals and 
objectives. Maintenance levels can be reduced where dollars are not required 
to support on-going programs or where goals and objectives have been reached. 
In addition to the maintenance and skeletal levels, budget centers may pro- 
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jecc expansion levels for achieveaient of additional goals and objectives 
should additional dollars become available. The Budget Comniittee rank- 
orders expansion packages and' makes recommendations to the Academic Council 
and the President's Cabinet. Budget packages may be referred back to the 
cost canter and again to the Budget Commiti:ee for further development and 
review. The President's Cabinet, with the help of the Academic Council, 
reviews the budget and places its own recommendai^iions on expansion packages 
if they vary froc? that of the Budget Committee. The recommendations and 
comments of the President's Cabinet are shared with the Academic Council 
and the Budget Committee prior to the finalizing of the budget through 
action by the Board of Trustees • In the budget building process there are 
a number of critical points which require key data elements in order to make 
decisions. These points of decision may well be referred to as decision 
opportunities since they provide the opportunity to adjust the budget level 
of expenditures to meet a n'^mber of criteria none the least of t-rhich is pro- 
jected income. Opportunity is also provided to trade off priorities of 
spending levels to meet a variety of objectives to which departments have 
ascribed. Each critical decision point may also be described as a key element 
point. Appropriate data must be readily on hand to assist the decision makers 
in determining the optimum decision opportunity. 

To be useful to decision makers kv/ data elements must be: 

1. simple 

2. complete on important issues 

3. timely 

4. reflective of the unique characteristics of the institution. 

Financial, space, faculty, enrollment, and special ijif ormacion, or combin- 
ation of two or more of these elements, comprise the key data elements. These 
elements may be further divided into historical data or projected data, see 
FIGURE 4, Historical data may be defined as data collected for some specific 
planning period up to, and including, any previous time frame in which the 
body of data reached a conclusion. Projected data is a term referencing a 
group of data within a time frame not yet concluded. 

At the first decision point of furnishing guidelines for the development 
of cost center budgets it would seen imperati.ve that the ma-jg-ffflt^m number of 
both historical and projected data elements be available. Financial data 
relative to past and projected income necessarily involve enrollment data. 
Financial data relative to past and projected expenditures will involve space 
faculty and enrollment data. Special studies may also reqtiire special data 
elements invo].ving library holdings, supply and equipment inventories, main- 
tenance and repair records and other elements not usually included in the 
four other categories. 

The first decision point would provide 'the necessary data elements to 
allow the Board of Trustees and the President's Cabinet to recommend additional 
or less expenditures in order to provide a base level for the cost centers 
to begin developing their new budgets. 
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At the second critical derzision point the Budget Connnitree reviews the 
budgets developed by the centers. At this point key data elements would be 
of a specialized nature relative to the accomplishment of previous goals and 
objectives (historical) and some objective data (projected) relative to out- 
comes sought. This data could take the form of a point system relating out- 
come sought in relation to resources utilized (projected). Again, the 
recommendation by the Budget Committee impacts the maintenance level budget 
by either an increase or decrease* 

The third and fourth decision point, again by some dagree, either in- 
creases or decreases the cost centers by rank ordering and recommending 
expansion packages, that is "wish lists", in anticipation of possible 
additional expenditures beyond maintenance level of operation. A number of 
key data elements may be required by the decision makars to aid in the 
rank order of the expansion packages. Elements of financial data such as 
unit cost, enrollment projections, space utilization, etc. may impact this 
decision point. 

The fifth and sixth decision points will probably require new additional 
historical or projected data beyond that expressly requested. A timely income 
projection based on any new known factors, such as the passing of the bieniiim 
budget by the state legislature or a revised enrollment projection, would be 
appropriate in this instance. 

The seventh critical decision point involves monitoring of the projected 
key data elements previously prescribed by the institution. Mosn likely data 
to effect change would be a change in financial or enrollment data. However, 
projected space utilization, course enrollment, increased energy cost beyond 
projection, etc., may imp^^ct the decision to review and recommend revision of 
that budget. 

An approach to the planning of key data elements is the construction of 
the composite data element use matrix. The matrix is useful not only in 
identifying outputs that may be planned by the data processing department, 
but a useful planning tool in the hands of the decision makers. For anyone 
who has ever served on a committee (this includes the total academic community) 
nothing is more frustrating than absent data at a planning meeting. A sample 
composite data element matrix is included in FIGUBE 5. 

At each critical decision point, an analysis of the key data elements 
will provide the decision makers with reasoning which is relative to drawing 
a logical conclusion to either increase or decrease the budgetary guidelines. 

In the final analysis the go, no-go, yes or no, black or white, up or 
down, left turn or right turn decision will be only as good as the reasoning 
supporting the premise. In this syllogistal approach to planning the 
availability of. simple, complete, timely, and appropriate key data elements 
is the link between the maximization of resources utilized and the outcomes . 
sought. 
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The Board of Trustees has the alternative of approving or requesting 
revision of the final budget. In the case of a request for revision, the 
entire step regarding development of budgets with review and recommendations 
would again take place prior to another presentation to the Board of Trustees. 

Following the Board of Trustees approval of the total budget, it is 
released to the cost centers for implementation, kz that ti^ue, if projected 
income is better known, the approval will request the addition or deletion of 
funds through oithrar levels of skeletal budget released or level of expansion 
packages released. During this series of reviews, the budget may be altered 
by variations in income through additional application of skeletal level de- 
ductions, further release of dollars for additional priorities of expansion 
packages, or the pos^iible selective decrease of budgets wita review and recom- 
aendation by Budget Comiictee, President's Cabinet and the Academic Council, 
end of course, final approval by the Board of Trustees. In most instances, 
boards of trustees will allow administrations to handle minimal changes in 
total budget without requiring additional approval by the Board. 

Evaluation, revision and review are constant of fort by the President's 
Cabinet, the Academic Counc:J., the Board of Trustees, and the Budget Committee, 
Revision may be made at any critical r.jint during the fiscal year with the 
use of predetermined skeletal and expansion package formulation. Only when 
income drops severely below projected skeletal base projections, will it be 
necessary to go back to the cost centers for additional budget revisions. 
Once the three budgets are developed by the cost centers, they are relieved 
of the requirements of budget development until the next fiscal year. 

E x a m i n ation of the responsibilities on a vertical line under the develop- 
ing bodies indicates that cost centers develop goals and objectives, develop 
budgets > and finally implement these budgets. The duties of the President's 
Cabinet are mainly to review, furnish guidelines, evaluate the results, and in 
some instances revise budgets. The Academic Council reviews and evaluates 
the budget and the Board of Trustees approves, advises and evaluates. The 
Budget Committee Ms a duty of faidLliarizing themselves with the goals and 
objectives and to review, recommend, and evaluate the development of budgets 
and the results thereof. The process may be described as a two-way process 
of recommendations and communications. 

Although the final budget recommendations are the responsibility of the 
administration of the College, the ultimate budget decision rests with the 
College Board of Trustees. Because the educational enterprise, is run on a 
bottom line measured by service as opposed to profit, the process lends itself 
to interaction by dedicated individuals involved in different fxinction of the 
institution to focus on purposes and outcome based on the organization's mission, 
goals and objectives. 

A third objective of this presentation is to discuss the relationship 
between data and its use in a planning, management, evaluation (PME) system. 
The first section of this document described in some detail a planning process/ 
The second section of this document described a budgeting process for relating 
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resources to goals and objectives. That which is planned for during one 
fiscal year will be managed (implemented and coordinated) during the 
next fiscal year. Evaluation will occur both during the years the processes 
of planning and managing take place as well as during the following year. 
If an institution improves its planning-budgeting process in Year 1, a 
formative evaluation occurs that same year followed by a summative eval- 
uation sometime later. During Year 2, an institution can improve its 
managing-budgeting process, k formative evaluation of the managing- 
budgeting process will be made during that year followed by a summative 
evaluation sometime later. This concept is basic in order to understand 
the relationship between data and its use in a FME system. The PME concept 
is displayed in FIGURE 6. 

As indicated earlier in this presentation, organisations strive to 
gather facts and put them together to produce maaning. These facts can be 
aggregated under categories such as (1) admissions, (2) financial aid, 
(3) attrition and retention, (4) instructional program costs, (5) library 
costs, (8) faculty productivity, (7) personnel benefits, (8) new program 
development, (9) student learning outcomes, and (10) fund raising. These 
categories are to be the same as modules developed in the Planning and 
Data System (PDS) , a project by The Council for the Advancement of Small 
Colleges and generously funded by the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
over a five-year period. Each of these modules can be used independently 
to deal with a specific institutional concern or the modules can be linked 
in ways that deal with a larger set of concerns. 

For purposes of discussion, let us assume that an institution had 
a desire to penetrate further the traditional college-bound student market 
as well as the older adult markets within a geographic region. Such a stance 
would require data about potential client markets and their specific 
educational needs as well as ongoing program cost in order to reallocate 
resources to accomodate new programs. Data play an important role in the 
planning process as well as in the management and evaluating functions. 
It seems logical, therefore, to create a model for the display of data for 
use at critical points in the decision-making process during the planning/ 
budgeting fiscal year as well as the managing/budgeting fiscal year. Such 
a model is displayed in FIGURE 7. Instructional program costs and attrition/ 
retention data are particularly important to make GO/NO GO about the con- 
tinuation/discontinuation of specific programs. NO GO decisions about 
particxilar programs could provide resources to make GO decisions about new 
programs. Admissions data and attrition/retention historical data are 
necessary to project future enrollment and anticipated revenue. Admissions 
data at the beginning of the term are essential in making adjustments during 
the managing/budgeting fiscal year. Thus, an institution can develop a 
matrix for sideplaying critical times for reviewing categories of institu- 
tional data during the planning/budgeting and managing/budgeting fiscal 
years . 

CONCLUSION 

How well higher education meets the needs of its students and the 
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society In which. Ic eiclsts Is a function, for the moat part, of Its degree 
of sophistication in planning, coaprehenslve, long-range, and systematic « 
Critical as institutional planning is to a collegers survival, only a very 
small number ''have effectively developed a plan, liased on sound data about 
themselves ar;d their setting, which is revised at least annually and upon 
which the institution's leadership acts, daily -^t^ 

A comprehensive planning process includes (1) a planning protocol, 
(2) a planning structure, (3) external and internal assumptions, (4) goals 
and objectives, (5) a method for developing programs from high priority 
goals, and (6) an evaluation protocol. Planning is a primary administrative 
function antecedent to managlirg and evaluating. A Planning, Managing, 
Evaluating CEMS) system is firmly based on an organizational process which 
strives to gather facts and put them together to produce meaning. These 
facts are linked to the mission and essential purposes of the institution 
and can be aggregated under categories such as (1) admissions, (2) financial 
aid, (3) attrition and retention, (4) instructional programs costs, (5) 
library, (6) faculty productivity and reward structure, (7) personnel benefit 
(8) new program development, (9)- student learning outcomes, and (10) fund 
raising. 

Data are the foundation upon which to build the mxiltl-uear institution 
Plan , a document containing a grand design representing intelligent anti- 
pation of activities, events, and experimental observations carefully 
specified in advance to move from one point to another. Data are needed 
(1) about environmental assumptions upon which to base planning; (2) about 
potential clients and unmet societal needs growing out of a needs assessment 
or market analysis /market segmentation process; and (3) for managing in- 
stitutional areas as specified above. Probably most important, however, the 
data analysis process must strive to produce meaning as it relates to 
efficiency and effectiveness of relating dollars to institutional goals and 
ob j actives . 
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